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XV.— COLLOQUIAL CONTRACTIONS IN BEAUMONT, 

FLETCHER, MASSINGER, AND SHAKESPEARE 

AS A TEST OP AUTHORSHIP 

F. G. Fleay presented to the New Shakspere Society 
in 1874 his epoch-making paper On Metrical Tests as 
Applied to Dramatic Poetry. Many early investigations 
of authorship had been excellent, and some scholars looked 
askance at the utilization of cold statistics in literary crit- 
icism; hut Fleay' s methods, followed later by Boyle and 
others, have been vindicated. To Fleay and Boyle the 
fundamental idea of this paper, namely, that the work of 
the collaborating dramatists, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
of Massinger and Shakespeare in the case of Henry VIII 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen, may be tested by a con- 
sideration of colloquial contractions or elisions in words 
used by the authors, must acknowledge inspiration. The 
test will involve the use of statistical tables of colloquial- 
isms which bear some resemblance to the metrical tables 
of Fleay and Boyle. 

By this testing for colloquial contractions, the scope of 
which I shall later define, I shall try to show the following 
things : 

I. Such a test is of use in distinguishing work by dif- 
ferent authors and in furnishing strong evidences of author- 
ship for the so-called " Third Author " passages in the 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Fletcher and Massinger plays, 
or, in other words, those passages which are almost cer- 
tainly known not to be by any one of these three drama- 
tists, but for which no author has been determined. To 
illustrate, I shall advance claims for Robert Davenport 
as the author in The Captain, Act v. 

326 
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II. Such a test furnishes strong evidence that the non- 
Fletcherian parts of Henry VIII are not by Massinger, 
and that they are by Shakespeare. 

III. Such a test furnishes equally strong evidence that 
the non-Fletcherian parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen are 
not by Massinger or Beaumont, and that they are by 
Shakespeare. 

If in so doing I emphasize statistics of contractions, it 
is not that I am advocating the use of tabulated character- 
istics of authorship to the exclusion of more subtle consid- 
erations of peculiarities in style, or that I am maintaining 
for the test infallibility at all points. 

In the search for tests of authorship colloquialisms have 
not been by any means all neglected. 1 But in view of the 
reception of Mr. Thorndike's " em-them " test by many 
critics, and in particular by the veteran Boyle, one would 
be pardoned some diffidence in pushing forward a new test 
depending on colloquialisms. Mr. Boyle thought Mr. 
Thorndike's test trivial and ludicrous. 2 I shall try to show 

1 K. B. McKerrow in the Variorum edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's works has noticed that Fletcher very frequently makes 
use of the colloquial form ye for you, but Massinger rarely (Vol. n, 
p. 104 ) . In this particular instance he finds that the test bears 
out other critics in their division of The Spanish Curate. Ashley H. 
Thorndike in his Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shake- 
speare ( 1901 ) proposed what he called the " em-them " test. In this 
work he finds that Fletcher uses the colloquial em for them in the 
great majority of cases, that Massinger uses not a single em so far 
as he has examined his works, and that Beaumont uses one form or 
the other indiscriminately. In an addendum to this monograph, how- 
ever, Professor Thorndike withdraws arguments against the author- 
ship of Massinger based on this test, after having examined original 
quartos of Massinger. He finds that modern editions do not follow 
the quartos, since Gifford in every case changes 'em to them, and the 
Mermaid text follows his lead. Professor Thorndike lets his test 
stand so far as other authors are concerned. 

*Eng. Stud., xxxi (1902), pp. 420 ff. 
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that very often colloquialisms are not trivial, but that by 
them the dramatist who writes an essentially colloquial 
style may be distinguished from the dramatist who writes a 
style more exact and " literary." 

The test to be used for this purpose takes into account 
contractions and elisions indicated by printing, which 
almost every reader must have noticed in Elizabethan and 
later dramatic poetry, whether or not he may have thought 
their character or quantity distinctive of an author. Con- 
tractions used much today in speech and colloquial writing, 
such as, for instance, 'tis for it is, and I'll for I shall, are 
common in dramatists of the time, but I have regarded as 
more distinctive and better for testing purposes the follow- 
ing three groups : 

I. What we may call t-contractjons. These are formed 
by the clipping of the i from the word it and the connecting 
of the remaining t by an apostrophe to the preceding word. 

Common examples, combinations with prepositions: 

in't for in it. 
to't for to it. 
on't for on it. 

Less common examples, combinations with verbs : 

pour't for pmir it. 
knew't for knew it. 
offer't for offer it. 

II. What we may call the-contractions. Such are 
formed by the combination of the article the with a pre- 
ceding preposition, which, when in or of, drops its last 
letter. 

Common examples: 

i'th or i'th' for in the. 
o'th or o'th' for of the. 
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Less common : 

to th' or to'th' for to the. 
by th' or by'th' for by the.' 

III. What we may call s-eontractions. Such are formed 
by the combination of the words his or us with a preceding 
word, to which the s is joined by an apostrophe, as is the t 
in the t-contraction. One exception is made in this group 
in let's for let us, since this is rather common, and seems to 
be hardly distinctive. 

Common examples, combinations with prepositions: 

on's for on us or ore his. 
in's for in us, or in his. 

Less common examples, combinations with verbs : 

cram's for cram us or cram his. 
make's for make us or make his. 

These groups are given in the order of their most fre- 
quent occurrence. The s-contraction is the most uncommon 
of all and will for that reason play an important part in 
the test. 

The question may well be asked, " Just how far does 
the use of such contractions in a play indicate the author's 
own feeling and custom in the matter, as distinguished 
from the usage of his printer ? " The answer that the 
use of contractions seems almost certainly to have been 
due to the author and not the printer is supported by three 
considerations, the first of which will take us into matters 
of text. 

In a consideration of text we should be greatly helped 

8 Modern editors show a tendency to spell the-contractions i'the, 
o'the, etc., and often to expand to th' and by th' into to the and by 
the. In comparing original folios and quartos with modern editions 
I have found only this one thoroughly systematic change of contrac- 
tions. 
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if we could know that plays were set up by printers from 
the authors' manuscripts, or at least from copies of the 
manuscripts that were trustworthy. Naturally, if our 
plays were all or most of them pirated, being taken down 
by shorthand or carelessly copied, colloquial contractions 
could have little significance so far as the authors them- 
selves were concerned. 

A. W. Pollard argues for the general good condition and 
authenticity of the Shakespeare quartos that are not pal- 
pably bad copies, and maintains that no doubt good manu- 
scripts, perhaps even Shakespeare's autograph, were at the 
disposal of the printers in many cases. He says : 4 

" We have no right whatever to assert that a single line 
of the Folio was set up from Shakespeare's autograph ; but 
neither have we any right to exclude altogether the possi- 
bility of use having been made of his drafts." 

He goes on to draw the conclusion : 

" If instead of building theories upon fragments of evi- 
dence a whole generation out of date we let the Folio of 
1623 speak for itself, we shall reach the conclusion that 
manuscript copies of the plays must have been easily pro- 
curable. As we have already seen, sixteen out of the thirty- 
six plays in the Folio were in print in earlier editions in 
quarto. Of exactly half of these no use whatever was made, 
the Folio editors preferring to print from manuscripts." 5 

Since we are to deal with Beaumont and Fletcher, it is 
interesting to note Mr. Pollard's conclusion that Humphrey 
Mosely's Beaumont and Fletcher folio was probably 
printed from original manuscripts and not from private 
transcripts.- He says : 

" So far as Mosely may be trusted, it is clear that no use 
was made in 1647 of private transcripts, as he claims most 

* Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, London, 1909, p. 120. 
5 Hid., pp. 120-1. 
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positively to have ' had the Originalls from such as re- 
ceived them from the Authours themselves ' (i. e., from the 
players), and ' by those and none other ' to have published 
this edition." 6 

There are difficulties to be encountered in the way of 
variations between different editions. However, after 
making use of the quartos and the Folio of 1623 for the 
plays of Shakespeare which I have studied, of the folios 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of several original quartos, 
including four for Massinger, I have come to the conclusion 
that variation in the matter of printing contractions is 
here at least slight, and that its total will affect figures for 
the plays to such a small extent that I have not tried to note 
every variation. For my counting I have gone directly 
to first printings in original or f ac-simile where these were 
available, and in my tables I shall note the basis for my 
figures. 

The second argument in favor of the author writing and 
intending his own contractions is the fact that in verse 
these appear incorporated into the metrical structure, so 
that a line often cannot be correctly scanned unless the 
elision is noticed. All the contractions grouped for study 
are, it will be remembered, formed of two or more syllables, 
and the elision clips one syllable. The following lines from 
The Winter's Tale will illustrate: 

Before her troth-plight: say't and justify't. (i, ii, 278) 
Forsake the court: to do't, or no, ia certain, (i, ii, 362) 

The third argument for contractions being consistently 
characteristic of an author's style at any one period in his 
writing is to be found in the plays done in collaboration. 
Tables which are to follow will show how one part of a 
play, which scholars agree is not by the same author as 

'Hid., p. 119. 
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the rest of the play, may be entirely different in respect to 
the number and character of contractions. This difference 
between parts of a play is too orderly to be ascribed to the 
vagaries of a printer. 7 

THE CAPTAIN 

The Captain, which was acted at court, 1612-13, before 
King James by the King's men, is usually thought to be 
altered in the version we have. Fleay says, " Acts i to iv, iii 
are plainly enough by Fletcher, but the rest is not his as 
it stands, though probably altered from his work, as the 
Prologue (for Blackfriars, admission 12 d.) mentions ' the 
author '. . . . I suppose the alterations were made for the 
court performance, but by whom I know not. Was it 
Barnes ? " 8 Boyle agrees with Fleay in assigning Acts i 
to iv, iii to Fletcher, but thinks Beaumont appears in iv, v, 
and that Fletcher appears again in v, i. 9 Otherwise Boyle 
agrees with Fleay in ascribing Act v to a Third Author, 
whom in his New Shakspere Society paper of 1886 he 
thinks Massinger. Oliphant divides Act v minutely be- 
tween Fletcher and Beaumont, and Massinger and W. 
Rowley, Rowley being his suggestion for the unknown 
revising author. 10 

It is obvious that there is little agreement as to Act v. 
Assignments of authorship seem little more than guesses. 
An examination of the style in this act shows a much 
cruder hand than that which wrote the rest of the play. 

'See Table I for The Captain and Tables III and VI for The 
Spanish Curate by Fletcher and Massinger. 

8 Fleay, Chronicle of the English Drama ( 1891 ) , i, p. 195. 

• Boyle, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, Eng. Stud., v ( 1881 ) , 
p. 78. 

10 Oliphant, Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Eng. Stud., xiv 
(1890), p. 93. 
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A table of contractions for The Captain indicates the 
difference between Act v and the other acts: 

TABLE I 

THE CAPTAIN "■ 



Act I II 

Scene 

Lines 534 506 

t-contraotions 

to't 

on't 4 

in't 1 1 

for't 3 1 

will't 

if't 

is't 1 .. 

knew't 

upon't 1 2 

do't 

pour't 

saw't 

offer't 

Sub-total 10 4 

the-contractions 

i'th' 3 1 

o'th' 1 2 

to'th' 

by'th' 

Sub-total 4 3 

s- contractions 

in's 

on's 1 1 

Sub-total 1 1 

Total 15 8 



iii 

27 



135 



15 



4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



28 



11 The counting is based on the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio, 1647. 
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An examination of this table gives the following salient 
points : 

I. There are many more contractions of all sorts in 
Act v than in any one of the first four acts, and Act v has 
about three-fifths as many as the first four acts together, 
twenty-eight as against forty-seven. 

II. Among t-contractions we have only five verbs com- 
bined with t in the first four acts, whereas we have nine in 
the last act. 

III. There are six s-contractions in Act v, whereas there 
are only two in the first four acts. 

Perhaps these figures will have yet more significance 
when we study the use of contractions by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. I have taken three representative plays for each 
of these authors. For Beaumont I give figures for parts 
assigned without disagreement to that author in The Maid's 
Tragedy, Philaster, and A King and No King. Boyle 
speaks of " Beaumont's well ascertained style " in these 
plays. 12 For Fletcher I have taken Monsieur Thomas, 
wholly from his pen, and his shares in The Beggar's Bush 
and The Spanish Curate. 



a Eng. Stud., v, p. 84. 
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TABLE II 



BEAUMONT™ 



MAID'S T. 

(before 1611) 

B : all but n, ii ; 

iv, i ; v, i, ii, iii. 

2,079 lines, 77 
per cent, of total. 



PHILASTER 
(before 1611) 
B : all but I, i ; v, 
lii, iv. 
1,936 lines, 
73 per cent. 



K. and No K. 

(Lie. 1611) 

B: all but rv, i, 

ii, iii; v, i, ii, iii. 

2,392 lines 

77 per cent. 



t-contraotions 

in't 2 

is't 2 

to't 2 

if't 1 

for't 

on't 

an't 

o't 

do't 

was't 

see't . . . , 

be't 

make't 

deny't 

done't 

will't 

know't 

hear't 

were't 

Sub-total 16 

the-contractions 

i'th' 1 

o'th' 

Sub-total 1 

g-contraotiqns 

in's 1 

on's 

Sub-total 1 

Total 18 



26 



1 

1 

33 



u The basis for the counting is the Variorum, with the addition of 
Q, 1652, for Philaster. 

11 
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TABLE III 
FLETCHER " 



M. THOMAS 
(1609-14?) 
wholly F. 
2,326 lines 



BEG. BUSH 

(1615-22?) 

F : n, i, ii ; m, 

i, ii, iii, iv. 

554 lines, 
25 per cent. 



SPAN. CURATE 

(1622) 

F: n — all; in, i, 

ii, iv ; rv, ii, iii, 

v, vi, vii ; v, ii. 

1,431 lines, 

56 per cent. 



t-contraotions 

in't 

on't 

is't 

for't 

an't 

to't 

upon't 

if't 

over't 

though't 

will't 

speak't 

indeed't 

swear't 

till't 



Sub-total . 



the-contractions 

i'th' or i'the..:. 

o'th' 

to'th' or toth'.. 
by'th' or byth'. 

Sub-total 



8-contractions 



in a. . . 
with's . 
to's. . . 
on's . . . 



Sub-total . 
Total.... 



4 
6 
4 
3 

2 



25 



1 

2 
6 
2 



1 

1 

16 



9 
5 
4 
2 


8 
3 

3 


8 

10 

3 

1 


20 


14 


22 


2 

i 


i 


i 


3 


1 


1 


48 


31 


32 



There is a consistency in these figures, though the totals 
for contractions vary for each author. Fletcher is more 

"The basis of the counting is as follows: Monsieur Thomas, B. 
and F. Folio, 1679; Beggar's Bush and Spanish Curate, Folio, 1647. 
Here and in other taibles scenes apportioned to authors are those 
given with little disagreement by Fleay, Boyle, and others. 
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colloquial than Beaumont, and from characteristics of 
style which have been noted by scholars for Fletcher we 
should expect to find this so. Fletcher's average of con- 
tractions in a play seems about 70, whereas Beaumont's 
would seem to be about 20 to 30, or very roughly less than 
half as much as Fletcher's. We must remember in approx- 
imating these averages that Beaumont is the author of the 
greater *"parts of the plays studied for him, Fletcher here 
only taking a few scenes, while for Fletcher The Spanish 
Curate is only about half written by him, and The Beggar s 
Bush one-fourth ; so that here we have a smaller basis for 
judgment. 

Distinctive about Fletcher when compared with Beau- 
mont is his fondness for the-contractions in varied forms. 
He apparently averages over 30 to a play, while Beaumont 
is sparing in the use of the-contractions, there being only 
one in both The Maid's Tragedy and Philaster and six in 
A King and No King. 

A recapitulation for Beaumont and Fletcher is : 

Beaumont : 

t-contractions used moderately, 
the-contractions sparingly, 
s-contractions very seldom. 

Fletcher : 

t-contractions used more frequently, 
the-contractions frequently, 
s-contractions seldom. 

We may now reconsider The Captain. Fletcher as we 
find him in the first four acts of the play is the same 
Fletcher, so far as contractions are concerned, that we find 
in Table III. The number and character of contractions 
are similar. 

The unknown author in the last act remains to be found. 
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Beaumont has been suggested by Oliphant, as having a 
share in small parts of Act v. But Beaumont, with an 
essentially non-colloquial style, would be excluded by the 
contraction test from any great share in the work. Fletcher, 
colloquial as he is, is not colloquial enough to have written 
this act under usual circumstances. General opinion is, 
moreover, that if Beaumont or Fletcher do appear here, 
they appear in company with another author who must 
have tampered with their work. 

Boyle, as has been noted, argues for Massinger as the 
unknown. I feel Massinger impossible so far as colloquial 
contractions go, because, as will appear in the comparison 
of Massinger and Shakespeare, Massinger tises no s-tfon- 
tractions that I have found, and the-contractions very 
seldom, at the time The Captain must have been written 
or even revised. 15 Fleay guesses Barnes as the author. 
Barnes writes verse that is crude enough at times to re- 
semble that in the last act of The Captain, but I have been 
able to find very few contractions in his work. Oliphant's 
suggestion of Rowley seems better. Rowley uses contrac- 
tions, but not in any great quantity. Very occasionally 
he uses an s-contraction. On the whole, Rowley might be 
a possibility, but he does not seem satisfactory. 

How relatively uncommon the extensive use of the three 
sorts of contractions is by any author at this period may 
appear from the fact that I have examined for contrac- 
tions Middleton, Dekker, Heywood, Day, Ford, and Brome 
in the hope of finding an author for The Captain, Act v. 
None seemed to be the man. 

But the case is different with Robert Davenport, whose 
claims for authorship in the last act of The Captain I 
shall now present. Davenport is in every way a minor 
dramatic poet. The play selected for a representative study 

" See Table VI. 
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of Ms style is The City Nightcap, which was licensed in 
1624, though not printed until the year after the Restora- 
tion. 

The following table compares the colloquial contractions 
in The City Nightcap and in the fifth act of The Captain. 



TABLE IV 

THE CITY NIGHTCAP 1 ' AND 
THE CAPTAIN, ACT V 



Lines 


C. N. 
2,630 


CAPTAIN, ACT V. 
676 


t-contractions 






in't 


3 


1 


on't 


10 


5 


to't 


4 




for't 


5 


1 




1 

1 


1 


do't 


8 


3 




1 


2 






ha't 


2 






1 








1 
1 






1 


offer't 




1 


Sub-total 


41 


17 


the-contractions 




i'th' 


20 


5 


o'th' 


3 




toth' 


7 
30 




Sub- total 


5 


s-oontractions 










2 




1 

1 














1 






1 






10 
81 


4 




6 


Total 


28 



M Bullen, Old Plays, was used for counting in The City Nightcap. 
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The contractions are similar and are used with relative 
frequency. Though it is to be admitted that a single act 
furnishes small scope for study, yet for what it is worth 
attention should be called to the fact that on't and do't are 
the favorite t-contractions in both works, and that i'th' is 
the favorite the-contraction. Moreover, in The City Night- 
cap we find an author quite prone to the use of s-contrac- 
tions, and the author of The Captain, Act v has the same 
tendency. It is true, however, that in The Captain, Act v, 
more contractions occur per line than occur in The City 
Nightcap. 

There is other evidence for Robert Davenport besides 
his use of contractions. 

The speeches in both works have a peculiar colloquial 
flavor, whether the characters are supposed to be serious 
or talking comedy. 

There is a noticeable colloquial trick of expression in 
both. This is the use of incomplete and exclamatory sen- 
tences to express what may be called height of degree. For 
example : 

hide yourself 
And 'twill be the best sport! 

{Captain, v, v) 
Oh, Lord, sir, she is so pestered! 

(Captain, v, v) 
If I do not tell my Lord of this! 

(0. N., n, ii) 
and she, poor soul, 
came home so crush'd next morning. 
(0. N., rv, ii) 

In both works the author is rough and ready in verse, 
style, and character delineation. 

In both works there are mechanical and often obscene 
stage tricks, evidently intended to heighten the comedy, 
and not to play any very important part in the plot. 

Boyle's verse tests for, double-endings and run-on-lines 
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taken at random show a decided similarity in the style of 
the author of The City Nightcap and the author of The 
Captain, Act v, notably in the fact that each author uses 
nearly the same percentage of double-endings as he does 
run-on-lines, though the figure is somewhat higher in The 
City Nightcap than in The Captain, Act v. Koughly 
speaking, this is 30 per cent, for the former play and 
23 per cent, for the latter, except in Scene i. I use Boyle's 
countings for The Captain. 

But could Davenport, from external evidence, have had 
anything ^o do with The Captain'i It does not seem im- 
possible. Oliphant thinks The Captain altered at a late 
date, 1626. 17 This seems mere opinion, but let us suppose 
that the alteration was late. Davenport seems to have been 
more or less regularly employed as a writer for the Queen's 
company. At least his plays King John and Matilda and 
The City Nightcap both are declared to have been acted 
" with great applause " by Her Majesty's servants, and the 
theater in each case was the Cockpit. This company, 
which disbanded in 1623, left its actors unemployed, and 
it is within the realm of possibility that Davenport as a 
writer was among the jobless. Imagine Massinger perhaps 
with a desire or an order at this time to alter The Captain 
for a revival, and Davenport coming to the King's com- 
pany in search of work, and the supposititious chain is 
complete. This bit of work may have been turned over 
to Davenport. 

SHAKESPEARE AND MASSINGER 

The question as to who wrote the non-Fletcherian parts 
of Henry VIII and The Two Noble Kinsmen, for large 
parts of both plays are now acknowledged to be by Fletcher, 

" Eng. Stud., xiv, p. 93. 
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is much disputed, though Shakespeare is usually granted 
some share at least in Henry VIII. Before studying the 
plays we shall do well to investigate Shakespeare and Mas- 
singer for customary use of contractions. These authors 
will furnish better contrasts than any yet found. 

Shakespeare is an interesting example to illustrate 
growth in the use of colloquialisms. It has been noticed 
that in his later plays he mellows into a more free-and-easy 
style, but his surprising growth in the use of colloquial 
contractions seems not to have been sufficiently emphasized. 

I have chosen four representative plays to show the 
earlier and later style. 



Lines 


TABLE V 

SHAKESPEARE 1 

MERCB. OF ROM. AND OTHELLO 
VENICE JULIET 
(1594-6?) 1585-6 (1604?) 
2,610 3,022 3,282 


WIN. TALE 

(1611?) 
3,019 


t-contracUons 

for't 

t(ft 


1 3 

1 2 6 

1 .. 3 

..3 7 

1 

2 
2 
1 


5 

10 

7 

12 


if't 

in't 

with't 


i 
n 

3 



1 Oxford (Craig) text was used in counting. 
Merch. Venice, checked with Quarto 2. 
Bom. Jul., checked with Q2. 
Othello, variations: 

Ql in his, F in's, v, ii, 62. 

Ql aclock, F o'the clock, n, iii, 14. 

Ql to it, F to't, n, iii, 6. 

Others due to omissions in Ql. F is usually followed. 

No attempt is made to list all possible variations. 
Win. Tale, direct basis for counting, F, 1623. 
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TABLE V— Continued 



Lines 

f rom't 

upon't 

is't 

be't 

do't 

were't 

give't 

know't 

lay't 

hear't 

fetch't 

see't 

shall't 

keep't 

leave't 

took't 

saw't 

lose't 

have't 

think't 

was't 

may't 

feel't 

oame't 

say't 

seen't 

take't , 

done't 

swear't 

eall't 

carry't 

bestow't 

began't 

justify't 

f orswear't 

open't 

Sub-total 

the-contractions 

i'th' 

o'th' 

to th' 

by th' 

Sub-total 



MERCH. OF 
VENICE 

(1594-6?) 

2,610 



BOM. AND OTHELLO 
JULIET 
1595-6 (1604?) 
8,022 3,282 



1 
13 
1 
6 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 



71 



8 
5 
4 

17 



war. tale 

(1611?) 
3,019 

1 

3 
5 
4 

8 

2 
3 



96 



17 

19 

5 

1 

42 
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Lines 


TABLE V- 

MERCH. OP 

VENICE 

(1694-6?) 

2,610 


—Continued 

ROM. AND OTHELLO 
JULIET 
1595-6 (1604?) 
3,022 3,283 


WIN. TALE 

(1611?) 
3,019 


s-contractions 

of's 

in's 


1 

1 
6 




9 


i 
i 

2 

90 


1 

3 




2 


to's 

on's 


1 
2 
2 




1 




1 


tell's 


1 


Sub-total 

Total 


X 
1 

16 

154 



From The Merchant of Venice with a total of six con- 
tractions to The Winter's Tale with 154 is a far cry. How 
Shakespeare began some six or seven years before The 
Winter s Tale to rise contractions freely is shown by Othello. 
The change in the character of contractions is just as 
noticeable. In The Merchant of Venice there is only one 
the-contraction, and only one s-contraction ; in Borneo and 
Juliet, none of these. In Othello we find the-contractions 
growing frequent, and in The Winter's Tale the- and s-con- 
tractions are used very frequently. 

Massinger will also show a change in style, though his 
is not so marked as Shakespeare's. As with Shakespeare, 
the plays chosen are intended to represent Massinger's 
career as a dramatist. The Bashful Lover is regarded as 
the latest work of Massinger's which has come down to us. 
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TABLE VI 



MA8SINGER 2 



Lines 



UNNATURAL DUKE 
COMBAT OF 

MILAN 
(Before (Before 
1620) 1620) 

M: all M: all 



2,234 



2,489 



SPANISH 
CURATE 



(1622) 

Mm (all); 

in, iii; IV, i, 

iv ; v, i, iii. 

1,147 lines, 

44 per cent. 



CITY BASHFUL 
MADAM LOVER 

(Acted 

1632) (Lie. 1636) 

M: all M: all 



2,175 2,332 



t-contraetions 

in't 

on't 

with't 

for't 

oft 

upon't 

to't 

from't 

by't.-. 

an't 

is't 

was't 

were't 

call't 

provoking't 

believe't 

see't 

do't 

Sub-total 

the-contraotions 

i'th' 

o'th' 

Sub-total 

8-contractions 
Total 



1 

14 







14 



14 



1 



15 



4 
5 

10 
3 

2 
6 

1 

1 
4 



1 
37 



33 





1 


5 

1 





1 


6 











9 


37 


39 



2 Because of the inaccuracies found by Professor Thorndike in 
the Gifford and Mermaid editions, I have been careful to make my 
count from quartos for the four whole plays. The basis is as follows: 
Unnatural Combat, Q, 1639. 
Duke of Milan, Q, 1638. 
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Significant things are the increase in number of con- 
tractions from 14 or 15 to 39, the lack of the-contractions 
in the first three plays, and the entire lack of s-contractions. 

We get from this comparison the following points that 
may be used as evidence for Shakespeare and against Mas- 
singer in Henry VIII and The Two Noble Kinsmen: 

I. Any question of authorship between Shakespeare 
and Massinger will most probably be confined to work done 
in the later part of Shakespeare's career and the earlier 
part of Massinger's. Just when the non-Fletcherian parts 
of our two plays were written is a point over which there 
is some dispute. But the period from about 1608 to about 
1622 should safely cover the possible time of writing. 

II. After 1608 Shakespeare uses the-contractions freely 
and s-contractions often. His t-contractions are many and 
most decidedly varied, there being many contractions with 
verbs. 

III. Before 1622 and during that year (the certain 
date of The Spanish Curate) Massinger uses the- and 
s-cpntractions extremely seldom, if at all. Since it is hard 
to prove the negative, I shall merely say that I have not 
found any of these contractions in Massinger before that 
date. Even t-contractions in the earlier plays are used 
sparingly and are almost confined to contractions made 
with prepositions. 



Spanish Curate, B. and F. Folio, 1647. 

City Madam, Q, 1659. 

Bashful Lover, Q. 1655. 
In making comparisons for these plays, I have found that the 
Gifford-Cunningham text changes only a few of the quarto contrac- 
tions and these apparently not systematically. 
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IV. Shakespeare and Massinger are therefore almost 
at opposite extremes in their uses of contractions. 

HENRY VIII 

Fleay says: "This play (Henry VIII) is chiefly by 
Fletcher and Massinger, Shakespeare's share in it being 
only i, ii ; n, iii ; n, iv ; while Massinger wrote i, i ; in, ii, 
1-193 ; v, i. It was not, however, written by these authors 
in conjunction. Shakespeare appears to have left it un- 
finished ; his part is more like The Winter's Tale than any 
other play, and was probably written just before that 
comedy in 1609, during the prevalence of the plague." x 
Macaulay defines the authorship without division as 
" Shakespeare and Fletcher, perhaps revised by Massin- 
ger." 2 Boyle argues for Massinger's work as appearing 
with Fletcher's, though he admits that from the charac- 
teristics of metre alone "it would be difficult to decide 
whether a particular passage, or even play, was written by 
Shakspere or by Massinger, so similar is the latter's style 
to that of Shakspere's later dramas." 3 

Many think Henry VIII the play which was being acted 
in 1613, when the Globe was burned. 

I give for this play a table of contractions by scenes, 
marking those scenes F which are assigned almost without 
disagreement to Fletcher. 



1 Fleay, Life and Work of Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 251. 
'Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit. (1910), vi, ii, p. 137. 
8 Boyle, Henry VIII, N. S. S. Trans., 1880-86, p. 445. 
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Grouping in order and adding the sums of contractions 
in the scenes according to Fletcherian and non-Fletcherian 
authorship, we have : 

Fletcherian: 3, 3, 6, 2, 1, 4, 2, 3, 0, 4, 11, (1,597 lines). 

Total, 39. Average per line, .024. 
Non-Fletcherian : 19, 14, 4, 19, 12, 9 (1,166 lines). 

Total, 77. Average per line, .066. 

(At line 204 a division is made in in, ii between Fletcher 
and the non-Fletcherian author, Fletcher getting only four 
of the 16 contractions in the scene). 

The author of the non-Fletcherian scenes shows a con- 
sistent use of a large number of contractions. By line 
averages contractions are almost three times as frequent 
here as in the Fletcherian scenes. In comparison Fletcher 
uses a small number of contractions. His total of 39 for 
over half the play agrees well with what was learned in 
the investigation of Fletcher. 

Moreover, there is a great difference between the parts 
of the play in character of contractions. Only two s-con- 
tractions appear in the Fletcherian parts (iris, v, iv, and 
to's, in, ii), while seven appear in the non-Fletcherian 
parts. The non-Fletcherian hand uses s-contractions fre- 
quently. Fletcher, as was found, uses them infrequently, 
and again results agree. The non-Fletcherian scenes are 
more liberally sprinkled with the-contractions than the 
Fletcherian scenes. Finally, there are not only more t-con- 
tractions in the non-Fletcherian scenes than in the others, 
but these are more varied. T-contractions with verbs are 
apt to appear here. 

If we characterize the non-Fletcherian hand as we see 
it here and put it beside a characterization of Massinger, 
we have : 
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Ndn-F. Mass. (early). 

t-conts. — Many and varied. Rather few. 

the-conts. — Many. Very few. 

s-conts. — Occasional use. None. 

A decidedly colloquial A decidedly un-col- 
writer. loquial writer. 

We must conclude that Massinger, so far as the test goes, 
could not possibly have written all of the non-Fletcherian 
parts of Henry VIII. 

But how about the parts Fleay assigns to Massinger? 

These are: i, i, with five the-contractions and an iris; 
in, i, 1-204, with varied t-contractions, three the-contrac- 
tions, and three s-contractions ; y, i, with varied t-contrac- 
tions and three the-contractions. These scenes are as un- 
Massingerian as the rest of the non-Fletcherian scenes. 

If Massinger did not write these scenes, did Shake- 
speare ? The use of contractions here is later-Shakespeare- 
an, both in number and character, and this is evidence of 
some weight. A comparison of the contractions in the 
non-Fletcherian parts of Henry VIII with those in Othello 
or The Winter's Tale shows marked resemblance in char- 
acter. Fleay has remarked, it will be remembered, that 
Shakespearean parts of Henry VIII are in the style of 
The Winter's Tale. On the whole, then, the test points 
to Shakespeare as the author of the non-Fletcherian scenes. 

It is possible that Massinger revised Shakespeare in 
these scenes and did not revise away all the Shakespearean 
colloquialisms. This could not be shown by the test, and 
might account for impressions of Massinger which scholars 
have obtained. 
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THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN 

Fleay assigns to Fletcher in The Two Noble Kinsmen 
ii, ii, iii, iv, v ; in, ii, iii, iv, v, vi ; iv, i, ii ; v, i, 1-17, ii. 
He speaks of this assignment as " now universally acknowl- 
edged." 1 Macaulay conservatively gives Fletcher n, iii, 
iv, v ; in, iii, iv, v, vi ; iv, i, ii ; v, ii, " and parts of other 
scenes." 2 Boyle argues for Massinger as the author of 
most of the non-Fletcherian parts of the play. He says, 
"As between Shakspere and Massinger, the balance of 
metrical evidence in the non-Fletcher part of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen points to the latter from the high per- 
centage of run-on lines and light and weak endings." 3 
Boyle also uses other arguments for Massinger. Fleay 
thinks Beaumont a better guess for the non-Fletcherian 
part, but concludes that " if Beaumont did not write it, 
it is beyond the reach of anyone else but Shakespeare." 4 

The date is in dispute, but Fleay, who admits he has 
vacillated in his opinion greatly, seems finally to have con- 
cluded that for various reasons the date must be early, 
that is, c. 1611. He makes the point that the absence of 
the play in Herbert's licensing list implies a date before 
1622, May. 5 

The table of contractions for the play follows (pages 
354-355). To be on the safe side, I mark for Fletcher 
only these scenes which Macaulay gives him. 

Grouping again the sums for Fletcherian and non- 
Fletcherian scenes, we have : 

1 Chron. Eng. Dr., I, p. 190. 

* Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., \i, ii, p. 139. 

3 N. 8. S. Trans., 1880-86, p. 378. 

4 Chron. Eng. Dr., I, p. 192. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 190. 
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Fletcherian: 1, 1, 1, 6, 2, 6, 8, 8, 2, 9 (1,060 lines) 

Total, 44. Average per line, .041. 

Non-Fletcherian: 13, 11, 6, 5, 0, 11, 13, 6, 10, 7 

(1,322 lines). 
Total, 82. Average per line, .062. 

(I omit ii, ii, in, ii, and v, i as in dispute. All are short 
scenes). 

The average for the non-Fletcherian scenes is strikingly 
close to that found for the same scenes in Henry VIII, 
which was .066, but the Fletcherian average is consider- 
ably higher, so that the difference between the two sets of 
scenes is not so great as in Henry VIII. 

Just as in Henry VIII the most frequent and varied 
t-contractions, including those formed with verbs, appear 
in the non-Fletcherian scenes. Furthermore, only two 
s-contractions appear in the Fletcherian scenes, whereas 
eight appear in the other scenes. 

The conclusions to be drawn are these. The non-Fletch- 
erian author in The Two Noble Kinsmen is just as prone 
to use colloquial contractions as the non-Fletcherian author 
in Henry VIII, whom he resembles in character of con- 
tractions. This is evidence on the side of their being 
identical. The average numbers of contractions per line 
we have seen to be .066 and .062. A computation from 
Table V will show Shakespeare's average for The Winter's 
Tale to be .051, and a computation from Table VI will 
show Massinger's average for all five plays given, early and 
late, to be only .01. Everything about the test is against 
Massinger and for Shakespeare as the author of the non- 
Fletcherian scenes in The Two Noble Kinsmen, as well 
as in Henry VIII. 

Beaumont has been suggested by Fleay as the non- 
Fletcherian author, but Beaumont has been found to be 
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mucli less colloquial than Fletcher. The non-Fletcherian 
parts of this play are much more colloquial than the 
Fletcherian parts. The test would therefore exclude 
Beaumont. 

Moreover, the contractions in the non-Fletcherian parts 
are, as has just heen found, later-Shakespearean in num- 
ber and character. No other dramatist of the time with 
the ability to write the non-Fletcherian passages seems to 
have used contractions of this number and character. Con- 
sequently the evidence points to Shakespeare more than 
to any other as the author of the non-Fletcherian scenes 
of The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

A possible objection to the use of colloquialisms in deter- 
mining authorship has not yet been considered. It might 
be said that the use or non-use of contractions depends 
upon subject matter and not upon an author's consistent 
like or dislike for contractions. Obviously, if subject mat- 
ter is to influence colloquial contractions, it will be the 
colloquial scenes and colloquial characters which will show 
the most contractions. Under such a scheme the author 
will be trying to make his character talk in character; the 
low comedy character will use a sort of dialect speech 
full of contractions, and the noble character a speech rela- 
tively free from colloquialisms. 

But is this the case in the authors we have just studied ? 

One needs, I think, but to read their plays with an eye 
to the contractions, to be convinced that it is not so. The 
most casual perusal will show king and clown, nobleman 
and artisan, using the same contractions; and, moreover, 
the contractions are easily found in tragic scenes in the 
midst of heightened poetry. Such is true to a marked 
degree in Shakespeare's Othello and in others of his later 
plays, where almost every character is made to use con- 
tractions in almost any situation. The colloquial contrac- 
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tion has by this time become an accepted poetical usage 
with Shakespeare, and is as much a characteristic of his 
development toward freedom in versification as the increase 
of run-on-lines. 

To be more specific: The objection might be raised that 
the non-Fletcher i an parts of Henry VIII have more con- 
tractions than the Fletcherian, because they are more collo- 
quial. Leaving aside for the purposes of argument the 
fact that there is little chance for such a distinction 
in a play like Henry VIII, because of a scarcity of low 
characters, we may consider the scenes already set aside 
in Table VI as non-Fletcherian. The author of these 
scenes (whether or not we conclude him to be Shakespeare) 
gives 43 of his total 77 contractions to four characters, the 
King, the Queen, Wolsey, and Buckingham, certainly as 
noble as any characters in the play. The King himself 
has 18. Such contractions simply cannot be due to a col- 
loquial characteristic in the scenes. 

Fletcher seems to have felt some slight connection be- 
tween low comedy and colloquial speech, and his low char- 
acters seem to use more contractions than his noble char- 
acters. Yet the difference is not at all so marked as it 
might be. For instance, we may take the play Monsieur 
Thomas, in which there are low comedy scenes with fre- 
quent contractions, and also scenes like m, iii, where in 
146 lines of roaring comedy only two contractions are 
used, and these are in the mouths of Thomas and Mary, by 
no means true low characters. We also find Alice and 
Valentine, noble characters, using contractions. 

Massinger, although much less colloquial than Shake- 
speare, seems to have been like him in distributing con- 
tractions to all characters. Beaumont does the same. 

The explanation of the contraction would seem to rest, 
then, in the taste of the author and his willingness to intro- 
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duce into his poetry a usage of every-day speech which 
makes for a certain naturalness and a very definite freedom 
and flexibility in meter. Thus we may regard the use of 
contractions as a characteristic part of an author's literary 
habit. 

A test based on this peculiarity of style, such as I have 
just outlined and applied to four of the greatest dramatic 
poets of their time, can only attain its full significance 
when its results are compared with the results of other 
tests that have done so much to distinguish Elizabethan 
dramatic authorship. Then at its humblest the test for 
colloquial contractions furnishes one more angle of obser- 
vation for the verification of conclusions. Sometimes, as 
I have tried to show in comparing Shakespeare with Mas- 
singer, he who undertakes the irksome mechanical labor of 
counting contractions is rewarded by the discovery of lite- 
rary habits of such an antithetical character that they fur- 
nish strong evidence toward the solving of a question which 
the application of other tests has only left in dispute. 

WlLLAED EDWAED FaBNHAM. 



